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PHILIP MASSINGER.

Keep my accounts, and order my affairs ;
They must be all your own : for you, dear sweet,
Be merry, take your pleasure at Iiome5 abroad ;
Visit your neighbours ; aught that may seem good
To your own will; down to the country ride ;
For cares and troubles lay them all aside,
And I will take them up ; it's fit that weight
Should now He all on me: take thou the height
Of quiet and content, let nothing grieve thee ;
I "brought thee nothing else, and that I'll give thee.
{.Exit STEPHEN and ROBERT.

Wife. Will the tide never turn? was ever woman
Thus burden'd with unhappy happiness ?
Did I from riot take him, to waste my goods.
And he strives to augment it ? I did mistake him.

Doct. Spoil not a good text with a false comment;
All these are blessings, and from heaven sent;
It is your husband's good, he's now transform'd
To a better shade, the prodigal's return'd.
Come5 come, know joy, make not abundance scant;
You 'plain of that which thousand women want.

PHILIP   MASSINGER.

[Born; 1584.   Died, 1G40.]

THE father of this dramatic poet was attached
to the family of Henry, the second Earl of Pem-
broke, and died in the service of that honourable
house. The name of a servant carried with it
no sense of degradation in those times, when the
great lords and officers of the court numbered
inferior nobles among their followers. On one
occasion the poet's father was the bearer of letters
from the Earl of Pembroke to Queen Elizabeth;
a circumstance which has been justly observed to
indicate that he could be no mean person, consi-
dering the punctilious respect which Elizabeth
exacted from her courtiers.

Massinger was born at Salisbury, or probably
at Wilton, in its neighbourhood, the seat of the
Earl of Pembroke, in whose family he also ap-
pears to have been educated. That nobleman
died in the poet's sixteenth year, who thus unfor-
tunately lost whatever chance he ever had of his
protecting kindness. His father continued indeed
in the service of the succeeding earl *, who was
an accomplished man, a votary of the muses,
and one of the brightest ornaments of the court
of Elizabeth and James ; but he withheld his
patronage from a man of genius, who had claims
to it, and would have done it honour, for reasons
that have not been distinctly explained in the
scanty and sorrowful histox-y of the poet. Mr,
GifFord, dissatisfied with former reasons alleged
for this neglect, and convinced from the perusal
of his writings that Massinger was a catholic,
conjectures that it may be attributed to his
having offended the earl by having apostatised
while at the university to that obnoxious faith.
He was entered as a commoner of St. Alban's
Hall, Oxford, in his eighteenth year, where he
continued only four years. Wood and Davies
conclude that he missed a degree, and was sud-
denly withdrawn from the university, in conse-
quence of Pembroke's disapprobation of his
attachment to poetry and romances, instead of
logic and philosophy. Mr. Gifford prefers the

* William, the third Earl of Pembroke.

authority of Langbaine, that he was not sup-
ported at all at Oxford by the Earl of Pembroke,
but by his own father, and concludes that he was
withdrawn from it solely by the calamitous event
of his death. Whatever was the cause, he left
the university abruptly, and coming to London,
without friends, or fortune, or profession, was,
as he informs us himself, driven by his necessi-
ties to the stage for support.

From the period of his arrival in London in
1606 till the year 1622., when his Virgin Martyr
appeared in print, it "is sufficiently singular that
we should have no notice of Massinger, except
in one melancholy relic that was discovered by
Mr. Malone in Dulwich college, namely, a letter
subscribed by him and two other dramatic poets "f,
in which they solicit the advance of five pounds
from the theatrical manager, to save them from
the horrors of a gaol. The distressful docu-
ment accidentally discovers the fact of Mas-
singer having assisted Fletcher in one of his
dramas, and thus entitles Sir Aston Cokayne's
assertion to belief, that he assisted him in more
than one. Though Massinger therefore did not
appear in print during the long period already
mentioned, his time may be supposed to havo
been partly employed in those confederate under-
takings which were so common during the early
vigour of our stage ; and there is the strongest
presumptive evidence that he was also engaged
in plays of his own composition, which have been
lost to the world among those literary treasures
that perished by the neglect of Warburton, the
Somerset herald, and the unconscious sacrilege
of his cook. Of Massinger's fame for rapidity
in composition Langbaine has preserved a testi-
mony in the lines of a contemporary poet: after
the date of his first printed performance those of
his subsequent works come in thick succession,
and there can be little doubt that the period pre-
ceding it was equally prolific.

Of his private life liter-ally nothing can be said
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